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DETROIT — The violent 
death that may have coftie 
to Teamsters Union ex-presi- 
dent James R. Hoff a is 



Teamsters Ex-President 



something he predicted 
years ago,, something en- 
tirely consistent with the 
drive for power that charac- 
terized much .of his life. 

Two California professors 
wrote in a book about Hoffa 
in 1965 that they twice 
heard him “regretfully ex- 
plain that had he not ex- 
pected a violent, early 
death, he would galdly have 
acceded to his wife’s desire 
for a larger family.” 

“He believed years ago, as 
he believes today, the under- 
ground forces lie just be- 
neath the surface in most 
American cities, uncont- 
rolled by the ineffective and 
/or cooperative police,’ Pro- 
fessors Ralph and Estelle 
James wrote in “Hoffa and 
the Teamsters, a Study in 
Union Power.’ 

“He is fond of stating that 
a professional killer can be 
hired ‘just like that’ (with a 
snap of fingers) for a mere 
$2,000. Two heavy locks bolt 
his apartment door and re- 
volvers are scattered within 
convenient reach,’ they re- 
ported. 

The world of James Rid- 
dle Hoffa, 62, was full of vio- 
lence for most of his life — 
and by choice, not chance. 
In the years before he went 
to prison in 1967 he often 
bragged about his under- 
standing of the necessity of 
violence, -and his ability and 
willingness to use it when 
he had to. 

The Detroit labor move- 
ment of the 1930s, ’40s, and 
’50s, was often violent. And 
Hoffa used that movement 
to grow from a tough, toop, 
fatherless grade-school drop- 
out hanging around the wa- 
rehouse district in to the 
most powerful man in the 
nation’s most powerful and 
richest union. 

In recent years the Team- 
sters have tried to erase 
their reputation for . vio- 
lence, even running a series 
of radio advertisement, ear- 
ner this year proclaiming 
themselves in favor of ade- 
quate health care, youth, 



and conservation. 

“I think we have a right 
to tell people what the 
Teamsters organization is 
/*’ all about and not just see us 
(“editorialized as a bunch of 
••'•■ bastards,’ . said President 
£ Frank E. Fitzsimmons. 

! £ Teamsters membership to- 
•' day stands at 2.2 million, ' 
' and it includes test pilots, 

* interior decorators, opti- 
» cians, television repairmen, 

B». ,. 



news directors, social work- 
ers, surveyors and various 
, other trades people. 
v It was Hoffa who pushed 
the union in that direction 
in the 1940s, organizing, 
farmers, bakery workers, 1 
bindery workers and other 
industries despite orders to 
stop from then Teamster 
: president Dan Tobin: 

On his way up, Hoffa criti- 
cized more moderate union 
leaders for their reluctance 
to link up with those under- 
world forces that he was, not 
afraid to use. 

Fistfights and picket-line 
brawls were frequent in De- 
troit organizing days, peak- 
ing in 1937-41. 

During a huge Teamster 
organizing push mounted at 
the. end of World War II, 
Michigan’s CJhristian Labor 
Association complained in a 
letter, quoted in the James’ 
book, to union president 
Tobin: 

“Mr. Hoffa and his associ- 
■ ate, Tom Burke, do not even 
attempt to organize employ- 
ees. They simply call em- 
ployers from a hotel room 
and tell them that they 
must sign a closed shop con- 
tract by a certain time, or 
their business place will be 
picketed, their trucks stop- 
ped, etc. 

“In brief, these employers 
are told that they must sign 
up or be out of business. 
The pressure is placed par- 
ticularly on the food indus- 
try, packing houses, whole- 
sale grocers, produce dis- 
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tributors and bakeries.” 

The Detroit News said in 
1949 that the Teamsters in 
1946, tried to organize small 
merchants by setting up 
rules under which they 
could operate and threaten- 
ing to close wholesale sup- 
ply sources to them if they 
didn’t agree. 

According to the old Sen- 
ate Racket Committee, 
which from 1957 to early 
I960 heard 1,526 witnesses 
to its investigation of organ- 
ized labor, the Teamsters al- 
so used violence to. settle in- 
ternal disputes in ways that 
•built Hoffa’s power, to 
science enemies, and occa- 
sionally to extricate them- 
selves from a tight legal 
bind. 

During 1957 hearings be- : 
fore U.S. District Court 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts, 
Miami truck driver William 
Bennett testified that his 
life was threatened after he 
protested the appointment 
of one of Hoffa’s fiends as 
president of Miami Team- 
stef .Local 390. 

The man to be appointed 
had been kicked out of 
Teamster Local 375 in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., after a union 
panel found him guilty of 



embezzling $38,000 in union 
funds. Bennett said he was 
told he would “have his 
head blown off” if he didn’t 
keep his nose out of union 
affairs. 

Viojence wasn’t always 
necessary. During World 
War II, the Teamsters grew 
to be a wealthy union, and 
Teamster money could be' 
used to win friends in busi- 
ness, buy corrupt politicans, 
hire the best criminal law- 
yers, soften judges with po- 
litical contributions, buy po- 
litical influence, and pay the 
fines and continue the sala- 
ries of convicted workers 
and allies, all practices doc- 
umented in the 46,500-page 
report issued by the rackets 
committee, which was 
chaired by Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.). 

James Luken, .the presi- 
dent of Teamster Joint 
Council 26 in Cincinnati, tes- 
ified Hoffa’s close friends re- 
peatedly told him that if he 
would stop resisting the ef- 
fort to put Hoffa supporters 
in control of the Cincinnati 
Teamsters, he would have a 
new car and $10,000 in sev- 
erance pay. Later, he said, 
the offer was raised to $25,- 
000. 

The roster of Hoffa 
friends and supporters, as 
listed by the McClellan com- 
mittee, included dozens of 
organized crime figures, in- 
eluding some big ones — 
John (Johnny Dio) Dio- 
guardi, Anthony (Tony 
thony , (Tony Jack) Giaca- 
Ducks) Corallo, as well as 
some associates of A1 Ca- 
pone, and Anthony (Tony 
Pro) Provenzano and An- 
thony (Tony Jack) Giacal- 
■lone, whom family sources 
said Hoffa was supposed to 
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. . . missing union leader and associates who were called “henchmen” during Senate investigation of organized labor. 



meet on July 30, the day he 
disappeared. 

The McClellan committee 
found that Dioguardi — de- 
scribed as a Hoffa hench- 
man, nevertheless took pay- 
offs through his labor con- 
sulting firm in .New York to 
keep employers nonunion by 
using his influence. 

In 1655, according to com- 
mittee testimony, Dioguardi 
and five others chartered 
four dummy Teamster locals 
in New York in an eventu- 1 
ally successful attempt to 
give Hoffa supporters con- 
trol of the Teamsters’ New 
York Joint Council 16. 

Three other dummy locals 
were also involved. As late 
as 1956, the committee said, 
four of the locals had no 
members and their officers 
included at least eight con- 
victed extortionists. The re- 
port noted: 

“So phony were these 
locals that, in the mad dash 
which occurred in the Team- 
sters to get them chartered, 
officials were chosen who 
had never been members of 
the union, false addresses 
were given for the offices, 
and the stationery of five of 
the locals was jointly 
printed and kept under 
wraps in the offices of one 
of the locals.” 

Provenzano, president of 



Local 560 in Hoboken,, was 
described by the committee 
as Hoffa’s “chief henchman” 
in New Jersey, and an asso- 
ciate of numerous organized 
crime figures. With Hoffa’s 
support, he became a Team- 
ster international vice presi- 
dent in the 1950s, a posthe 
held until he was jailed 
1967 for extortion. 

Arthur Pitman testified < 
that the year after he moved 



his Pitman Trucking Co. to 
Hoboken and signed a con- 
tract with Local 560, Proven- 
zano demanded $5,000 from 
him, later accepting $2,500: 

Q. Have you been having 
labor troubles? 

A. No . . . 

Q. For what purpose was 
the payment made? 

, . A. To stay in business, to 
stay out of trouble; that is 
all ... I deducted on the 
trucking business as enter- 
tainment. 

President Sam Goldstein 
of New York Teamsters 
' Local 239 was convicted 
with Dioguardi in 1957 of 
bribery and extortion, and 
in 1958 Goldstein pleaded 
guilty to charges' of at- 
tempted extortion, coercion 
and conspiracy. Hoffa said 
in 1958 that Goldstein had 
been removed from office, 
but a McClellan committee 
investigator found him still 
on the Teamster payroll in 
1959, receiving $400 a week 
in salary and expenses while ' 
in jail. 

The committee subpoe- 
naed Goldstein, but ,he re- 
fused to testify. 

' The McClellan committee 
found that Hoffa supporters 
around the country often 
had close ties to local judi- 
cial, political and law en- 
forcement figures, some- 
times based on friendship, 
and sometimes on bribes, 
threats, political support, or 
whatever was necessary to 
have friends in high places 
when they were needed. 

One such network was in 
Tennessee where, the com- 
mittee found, frightened or 
corrupt officials refused to 



follow up complaints of 
, Teamster violence. In some 
of the few cases that were 
pressed, there was evidence 
that the charges might have 
been “fixed,” the committee 
said, and where Teamsters 
^were jailed, officials were 
found to be making special 
concessions so that they 
wouldn’t have to work on 
road gangs. 

Professors Ralph and Es- 
telle James said many of 
Hoffa’s activities opened the 
Detroit Teamsters to 
charges of racketeering and 
gangsterism. 

In 1940, Hoffa was con- 
victed and fined $500 when 
he pleaded no contest to a 
federal charge of conspiring 
to monopolize the waste pa- . 
per trades in cooperation ! 
with unionized companies. 

“As is his habit, he was 
operating on the very edges 
of legality, and here he lost 
. . . ,” the professors wrote. 

“. . . The Detroit Teamsters 
in the 1930s and 1940s 
... had their own muscle 
and were proud of it. Hoffa 
relates with glee 1 the beat- 
ings he and his cohorts ad- 
ministered to employer and 
rival union personnel. But 
these same methods were 
used by their management 
and union adversaies, and 
by the police.” 

In confidential moments, . 
the authors ' said, Hoffa 
would “proudly (describe his ; 
deals with gangster ele- 
ments,” like the 1951 negoti- 
ations with the heads of 
East St. Louis underworld j 
elements who were trying to 
move in on St. Louis Team- 
ster locals. 




The authors said: “He 

hammered out one of his 
typical noncrusading agree- 
ments — ‘You leave us alone 
and we’ll leave you alone. If 
you get in trouble with the 
police, we’ll help you out 
and if we get in trouble, you 
help us out, but stay away 
from our organization.’” 

The Detroit underworld 
passed the word that Hoffa 
was reliable, the .authors 
said, and the St. Louis 
‘Teamsters had no more 
trouble. 

The result of all this activ- 
ity, as well as more ordinary 
Teamster organizing : . that 
did not teeter on the edge of 
the law, was a broadening 
pattern of more uniform 
trucking industry labor con- 
tracts that raised drivers’ 
pay considerably — especially 
in the South, 

The Teamsters drive also 
brought better working con- 
ditions as well as stiffer 
safety rules, and ended a lot 
of small wars between com- ' 
panies and labor that had 
cropped up as a result of 
sometimes widely differing 
regional contracts. 

Beginning with Michigan 
in the early 1940s, Hoffa ne- 
gotiated a statewide truck- 
ing j agreement, spread, 
that to the central region of 
the country after World War 
II, and in 1964, signed the 
first National Truck Freight 
Agreement. 

He was known as a tire- 
less negotiator with an' un- 
canny ability to predict^ the 
outcome of negotiations way 
in advance, to superintend 
the most minute details, 
and, as one management at- 
torney described it, the abil- 



ity to “mesmerize employ- 
ees.” 

McClellan committee in- 
vestigators testified . that 
Hoffa had paid more than 
half a million dollars by the 
late . ’50s to lawyers for 
.Teamster defendants, many 
of whom were convicted of 
selling out union members. 

A great deal of the money 
that went through the hands 
of Hoffa and his supporters 
was difficult to trace. ; 

Hoffa denied in his com- 
mittee testimony ever . ex- 
torting a dime from - any em- 
ployers. He admitted bor- 
rowing at least $110,000 
from truckline operators, la- 
bor relations consultants, 
and union officers, usually 
without, a note, without ocl- 
without a . note, without ,co- 
f ied for repayment. 

Sometimes he borrowed 
directly from union funds, 
often loaning the money the 
money to others, and then 
borrowing from them- in 
turn, he said. 

Hoffa dealt only in cash 
and had no bank accounts 
prior to 1957, he told the 
committee. This made his fi- 
nancial transactions diffi- 
cult to trace. He carried a 
pocketful of change, and 
made a habit of using pay 
telephones on an irregular 
basis, a practice that made 
it difficult to wiretap his 
conversations or get records 
of whom he talked to. 

A former high city offiical 
said recently that the close 
ties between the Teamsters 
and organized crime in De- 
troit faded about 10 years 
ago, and are not in existence 
now but that Hoffa still 
knew “all those guys.” 



